THE VOYAGE OF THE “NORTHERN LIGHT.” 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


I HAD just completed my sophomore term 
[said the Harvard man], when I narrowly es¬ 
caped having my college course cut short in 
the middle by the strange thing that happened 
to me that summer. 

I passed my vacation chiefly on Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward Island; and in the month 
of August found myself at Charlottetown, 
undecided as to the route by which I should 
return to the United States. There, one after¬ 
noon, as I was sauntering about the harbor, I 
fell in with the captain of a coasting schooner, 
the “ Northern Light,’’ who was getting his craft 
ready for sea. 

He was bluff and blunt, but good-natured, 
and easily drawn into conversation. He told 
me he was bound for Boston; and when I 
remarked that he could n’t have much freight 
aboard, the schooner’s sides rising high out 
of the water, he answered, with a significant 
quirk of the mouth w'hich provoked my curi¬ 
osity : “ She ’ll wet ’em ’fore ever she gets out 
of the Strait, if freight is all that’s wanted.” 
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He went on to say that he was waiting for 
a wind to run over to a small port on the south 
shore, where he was to take in building-stone 
from the Nova Scotia quarries. 

He showed me his cabin, which, for the 
cabin of a coaster, was neat and comfortable; 
and interested me so much in the life he led, 
and in his own simple, genial character, that I 
said impulsively: 

“ If it was by daylight, and you would take 
a passenger, I might be tempted to try a voy¬ 
age with you, as far as the south shore.” 

“ I can give you a bunk, and we’ve got a 
decent sort of a cook,” he replied. “ You ’ll 
be welcome, if you won’t mind roughing it.” 

I said it would be just what I should like. 

“ Then you’d better come aboard this even¬ 
ing,” he went on. “We can’t beat out into 
the Strait with this light southerly breeze; but 
if I know the signs, it will shift about and freshen 
’fore morning, and the sunrise will see our 
sheets taut and sails bellying.” 

There was a touch of poetry in the man’s 
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nature, in piquant contrast with his weather- 
roughened visage and chubby form. 

In the evening I went on board with my 
valise — a little to his surprise, I thought, for 
he had evidently expected my heart would fail 
me at the last moment; and after watching the 
moonlight on the water, for a while, took pos¬ 
session of the berth allotted me in the small 
cabin. I slept soundly, and did not waken 
until noises on deck and the harsh creak-creak 
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ballasted hull yielded and careened, and we 
were off, with the dim shores flitting away from 
us, and the waves gurgling under our wales. 
The east brightened behind over the hills, and 
we had hardly passed the point and entered 
the open Strait when the clouds on the horizon 
broke into fiery flakes, and the first beams of 
the sunrise gilded our spars. 

I had a keen appetite for the cook’s good 
breakfast of fried bacon and potatoes, and en- 


*'the lightlv-ballasted hull yielded and careened. — 

of the hoisting-tackle warned me that we were 
getting under sail. 

I hurried on my clothing, and putting my 
head out over the gangway saw that the 
schooner was spreading her white wdngs, like 
some huge croaking crane preparing to take 
flight. We had already swung off into the 
stream, heading down the harbor; the wind 
had freshened, and got into the northwest; 
the canvas filled, the masts swayed, the lightly- 


- THE FIRST BEAMS OF THE SUNRISE GILDED OUR SPARS.” 

joyed the passage with as fine a zest as I had 
felt for anything so far in my vacation. It took 
us about five hours to run over to the landing 
on the north coast of Nova Scotia, where our 
cargo, from a neighboring sandstone quarr>', was 
to be taken aboard. We drifted into a little 
cove, and the mate stood ready to fling a line to 
the pier, when my attention was called to a boy 
who came forward to catch it. 

He had a singularly solenrn countenance for 
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a boy of his age (he could hardly have been 
more than seventeen), bare feet and legs, and a 
brown neck, exposed by his coarse woolen shirt 
wide open at the throat. He had on an old 
straw hat with a ripped crown, showing the 
top of his uncombed head through the gap. 

“ Wide awake, Jake! ” called out the captain. 

“ Jake’s wide awake,” the boy answered back, 
extending his open hands to catch the line. 

“ Good for you, Jake! ” cried the captain, 
as the hawser was hauled in from the schooner. 

“ 1 know what *s good,” said Jake, simply. 

“ You know better than some folks that think 
they know a great deal more. Here — ketch 
that! ” cried the captain. Then, as the boy 
stooped to pick up a Canadian copper flung to 
him on the wharf, he added: 

“Jake never ’ll dam the St. Lawrence, but 
he’s good as gold all through.” 

My voyage over had been so delightful that 
I was much inclined to accept an invitation 
from the captain to take the trip to Boston with 
him; although he warned me that the Northern 
Light would n’t sail so dashingly with heavy 
freight as she did with light ballast. Anyhow, 
I would spend the time on shore, while the 
schooner was lading, visit the quarries, and ex¬ 
plore the country a little. There were a few 
houses in sight, grouped about the cove. 

As 1 stepped to the wharf with my valise, I 
asked Jake to show me a good boarding-place. 

“ Want a place to stop ? ” he said in his sol¬ 
emn, earnest way. “ Ma ’ll let you in. I ’ll 
tell her. Come on”; and he took my valise. 

He went on before. I followed amid piles 
of quarry-stone, and along a path that led over 
a high bank to a dingy little house on the ter¬ 
race of the hills. It commanded a fine view of 
the coast and the sea, but nothing else could be 
said in its favor. I shrank back, feeling that I 
had made an awkward mistake in accepting 
Jake’s guidance; but he threw the door open, 
calling out: “ Ma, here’s a man come to stop 
with us ! I said you’d let him in.” 

The surprised face of a stooping little gray¬ 
haired woman peered out. 

“Why, Jakey,” she said, “how could you!” 
She gave me a kindly but distressed smile. “ I’d 
h‘ke to be hospitable, but I hain’t a speck of 
room, nor a spare bed.” 
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“ He can sleep with me,” said Jake, gener¬ 
ously ; “ or I ’ll sleep on the floor.” 

I relieved her embarrassment by saying, 
“Jake is altogether too kind. If he will show 
the way to some house you can recommend, I 
shall be as much obliged to him as if I turned 
him out of his bed.” 

“Oh, yes,” she exclaimed quickly; “Mr. 
Kendall’s. Jakey will go with you.” Her voice 
softened as she added, with a tearful sort of 
smile, “Jakey is good-hearted as you ever see, 
but he don’t always use good judgment. Go 
along with the gentleman, Jakey dear.” 

Jake appeared disappointed that they were 
not to have me as a guest; he backed up the 
offer of his bed with a proposal to “ ketch a 
lunker ” for my dinner, by which a big fish was 
meant; then, as even that failed to tempt me, 
he faced about abruptly, and, with a curt “ Come 
on! ” he set off to guide me to the nearest 
farm-house. 

I saw a good deal of him while I stayed in 
the neighborhood. I took him with me in my 
excursions, and enjoyed his quaint and often 
shrewd sayings, and his simple kind-heartedness. 
The Kendalls, with whom I lodged, gave him 
credit for the gift of second-sight, inherited from 
his Scotch ancestry; and told a curious story of 
his having seen a certain coaster go down in 
the Strait three days before it actually did go 
down, and in the way he described. I con¬ 
cluded, however, that he made more misses 
than hits in his predictions, as forecasters of the 
future commonly do; and that the gift had 
been attributed to him on account of an abrupt 
and sententious way of saying things. 

Having decided to make the voyage to Bos¬ 
ton with Captain Cameron, I wrote to assure 
my friends at home that they would have no 
cause for anxiety if they missed my letters for 
a few days, or failed to see me as soon as they 
expected. Then one afternoon I sat on the 
wharf, watching the last of the building-blocks 
as they were lowered by the derrick through 
the schooner’s main hatch into the hold. 

“ We ’ll be off by sundown, if the mnd stays 
to the west’ard,” said the captain; “just a jolly 
breeze for running out of the Strait I ” 

That was joyful news to me, but not so to 
Jake, who came and sat by my side. 
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“ I shall hate to have you go,” he exclaimed 
earnestly. And when I asked him why: 
“ ’Cause you’ve been good to me. Some folks 
poke fun at me; but you never do that. I 
don’t like to have fun poked at me, more ’n 
anybody does, though I know I ain’t bright,” 
he said, with a pathos that was touching, it was 
so simple and unconscious. 

I was trying to frame some comforting reply 
to this affecting speech, when he said, “ I ’m 
going to make you a present,” and handed 
out to me an old pocket-knife with a much- 
worn blade and a cracked horn handle. 

I could n’t help smiling as I asked how he 
could think of parting with such a treasure. 

“You ’ve made me presents,” he replied; 
“ you give me this hat, and the shoes I’ve got 
on; and you lost your knife when we was out 
in the boat fishing.” 

This was true; and he had heard me lament 
that I could n’t buy another good knife at the 
country store where I had purchased his hat 
and shoes. 

“ But, you dear fellow,” I exclaimed, “ I can’t 
take your knife! ” 

He was evidently hurt, seeming to think I 
had slighted his humble offering. After a mo¬ 
ment’s silence he said, still holding the knife in 
his open palm — and I remember just how it 
looked, with one end of the whitish horn handle 
broken away at a rivet, showing the polished 
iron rim, and how I had to wink the glimmer¬ 
ing moisture from my eyes in order to see it 
at all: 

“ Time ’ll come, and’t won’t be long first,” 
—he spoke slowly and earnestly,—“ when you ’ll 
be glad to give a thousand dollars for a jack¬ 
knife no better ’n that. Then you ’ll think of 
what I tell ye.” 

“ I have n’t got a thousand dollars in the 
world,” I said, laughing; “ so give it to me.” 
And I took it to please him. 

But I knew how much he prized the poor 
old battered thing, and felt guilty of a heartless 
robbery when I thought of carrying it off in my 
pocket. So, as he was accompanying me to 
the schooner an hour later, I left him to walk 
on with my valise, while I stopped at his mo¬ 
ther’s door to bid her good-by. 

“ And here is the knife which your son gave 
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me,” I said. “ It was very, very kind in him ; 
but of course I can’t keep it.” 

She said she was “ afraid Jakey would feel 
awful bad ” if I did n’t, and she took it with 
reluctance. 

“ Hide it away from him awhile,” I said; 
“then some day put it where he will find it, 
and perhaps he will have forgotten all about 
giving it away.” 

“ I ’ll do just as you wish,” she replied, tears 
rising in her eyes as I shook her hand with 
sincere cordiality. “ 1 know ’t wa’n’t no sort 
of a present for him to make to a person like 
you; but, as I said to you once before, and as 
you ’ve had a chance to find out for yourself, 
my poor boy don’t always use good judgment.” 
I tried to say something reassuring, but fal¬ 
tered, and she went on: “You’ve been dread¬ 
ful good to him, and I know how he ’ll miss 
you! ” 

I hurried away, and bade Jake good-by on 
board the schooner. 

“Wish I was going with you,” he said. 
“ I would in a minute, if *t wa’n’t for ma.” 

“ She needs you,” I answered. “ You ’re a 
great comfort to her, Jake; and I hope you 
never will leave her. Now go ashore, my good 
Jake, and good-by! ” 

Without a word he walked to the wharf and 
dropped down on a block of stone, where he 
remained seated, sadly watching us as we made 
sail and got under way — as pathetic a picture 
of Patience on a monument as you can well 
imagine. His disconsolate, motionless figure 
grew indistinct across the tossing waves, until a 
jutting headland hid him from view. 

We went out with a good breeze, but the 
schooner was laden and her progress was pro¬ 
saic enough compared with the fine dash she 
had made in coming over from the island. 
But I was altogether at my ease on board. 
The captain was good company; I had in my 
valise two or three interesting books which, so 
far on my trip, I had not taken time to read; 
and I did not easily tire of watching the waves, 
the gulls, the clouds, and the shores, which 
were sometimes quite near. 

We passed through the Gulf of Canso partly 
by daylight, and were becalmed in Chedabucto 
Bay until a strong east wind sprang up, against 
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THE COLLISION. ** THE SCHOONER MADS A HORRIBLE LURCH UNDER THE SHOCK.” (SES PAGE I5I.) 


which we had a rather dull time beating out 
into the Atlantic. The captain took good for¬ 
tune and bad with equal cheerfulness, and 
when I expressed a wish that the wind would 
change back again to the westward, he said: 

“ Be patient, young man! We can’t have 
everything our own way. Let the wind hold, 
and after we pass Cape Canso it will give us a 
straight run to Massachusetts Bay.” 


Night came on,— our second night,— and 
we were still knocking about inside the cape. 
The schooner heaved on the long swells that 
came rolling in from the Atlantic; but the 
evening, though cool, was fine; and I was glad 
to keep the deck with the captain. 

He told tales of his seafaring life, one of 
which I had good reason to remember, from 
the bearing it had upon my own subsequent 
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Strange adventure. It was of a brother of his, 
who sailed with him as his mate a few years 
before, and was lost overboard and drowned 
under his very eyes, when he might have been 
saved if there had been any convenient object 
at hand to fling after him so as to keep him 
afloat till a boat could be lowered. 

“ Since then,” he said, “ I have always kept 
a life-buoy ready for 
the man at the wheel 
to cast overboard, in 
case of such an acci¬ 
dent. We have never 
had to use it yet, and 
I hope we never shall; 
but there it is, and 
there it will always 
be found as long as 
I walk the 
deck.” 

1 had 
noticed it, 

a circular ^ 

life-pre- 


directly in her path I expressed some anxiety 
as to her course. 

“We have the right of way,” said the cap¬ 
tain; “ she sees our lights, and she *11 pass astern 
of us. That’s what she *s doing,” he added, 
after a minute’s careful observation. 

He called the mate to the wheel, while he 
himself stood watching the stranger. There 







, ' thing mysterious 

, ^ and awe-inspiring in 

the gradual approach of 
. her lights, like two great eyes, 

“‘a thousand dollars for a jack-knife!’” (see page 152.) green and one red, in the im¬ 

mense darkness; and in the slow, far- 
server, with a sort of line attached, such as one off, monotonous clank of her machinery, grow- 
often sees on passenger steamers, but rarely on ing upon the silence of the night and of the 
board of a common sailing-vessel. Buoy and sea. 

line were held together by a smaller cord The ship’s bell rang, and a steam-signal re- 
which a quick pull at a bow-knot would untie, sponded, booming across the water. Soon I 
and the whole was hung securely on a cleat could make out a dim object looming on the 


under the stern-rail. 

I was sitting on the box over the steering- 
gear, and the captain was himself at the wheel; 


horizon; at the same time there was a gradual 
veering of the steamer’s lights. 

“ She’s changing her course ! ” cried the cap- 


our own green and red lights were in the rigging, tain. “What does that mean?” It was the 
when we noticed, off our port bow, the lights of first time I had heard him speak in a tone indi- 


a steamer coming in sight around the cape. She 
was evidently entering the bay, and as we were 


eating any excitement. 

“ She means to cross our bows,” said the mate. 
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“ She can do that! ” the captain exclaimed. 

She 11 be aboard of us, sure as fate! ” 

Moments of terrible uncertainty ensued. The 
ship’s bell clanged. The sailors in the fore¬ 
castle came tumbling up on deck. We were all 
on our feet, every man getting ready to obey 
whatever orders were called^ out to him in the 
emergency: a never-to-be-forgotten scene of 
hurry and apprehension, lighted by the lanterns 
in the shrouds over our heads. 

On came the great black hull, towering above 
us,—for we w'ere comparatively low in the wa¬ 
ter,—and rushing down upon our port bow. 
Our captain roared out at her, and there was 
all at once a wild movement of human figures 
visible along her rail. She veered again, and 
the schooner at the same time fell off from 
her course, both vessels endeavoring to bear 
away from each other; but it was too late. 
There was a tremendous crash, and I thought 
for a moment the steamer was actually walk¬ 
ing over us. I could see her prow rise out 
of the water, as if she had struck a ledge. She 
recoiled, settled back, and immediately drifted 
away from us, disappearing in the darkness. 

The schooner made a horrible lurch under 
the shock, then rolled back in the other direc¬ 
tion, lifting barrels of water on her bow, and 
spilling it across the deck. I hurried forward 
with the captain to see what damage had been 
done. The steamer had cut us down to the 
top layer of blocks of stone that composed our 
freight, and the sea was spouting in through 
the gap. 

There was but one chance of saving her — 
to check the incoming torrent by means of ob¬ 
jects thrust down over the crushed side, while 
she was headed for the shore, in the hope of 
running her aground before she sank. Planks, 
hatch-covers, potato-bags, the cabin door 
— wrenched off in mad haste,— hammer and 
spikes, a rope to support a sailor, up to his 
waist in the water, over her side,— every avail¬ 
able object was used, and every effort made, 
but all to no purpose; the flood rushed in be¬ 
neath and around and through the obstruc¬ 
tions ; then a great wave swept by, undoing all 
that had been done. Meanwhile the schooner 
was steadily settling in that direction, and the 
farther she went over the faster the sea poured in. 
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“ No use! ” cried the captain. “ We must try 
to launch the boat” 

There was but one, and it had not been 
hanging from the stem davits at any time dur¬ 
ing the voyage; it had been carried lying 
bottom up on deck, against the bulwarks that 
were cut down by the collision. The steamer’s 
stem had struck it and shoved it from its posi¬ 
tion, giving it a bad wrench, but without crush¬ 
ing it; and there was hope that it would still 
prove seaworthy. But no sooner was it lowered 
by ropes over the side than it began to fill with 
water. 

A sort of panic followed, but the captain did 
not once lose his head. 

“ Don’t pile into her! ” he shouted to the 
sailors scrambling overboard. “ Keep her afloat! 
Hold on to her rail till she’s bailed out and 
the leak stanched! Get her off, so she won’t 
be sucked down! ” 

I knew what that meant. Until then I had 
hardly realized that the danger was so immi¬ 
nent. I had such confidence in the captain 
that I stood eagerly watching him, and waiting 
to obey his orders or follow his example. 

He and I were alone on the deck by this 
time. We looked down upon a tumultuous 
scene, half in shadow and half lighted by the 
ship’s lanterns, one man in the boat with a 
bucket bailing with all his might; another try¬ 
ing to stuff burlaps into the opened seams; two 
or three up to their shoulders in the water, 
clinging to the gunwales, and endeavoring, by 
swimming and by pushing with an oar, to get 
her away from the schooner. But few words 
were uttered, and those in quick, half-stifled 
tones, like the voices of men in a death-struggle. 

‘‘You are doing well, boys!” the captain 
called out cheerily. “ And you! ”—he caught 
me roughly by the arm, and turned my face 
toward the stem — “ the life-buoy for you I 
And be quick ! ” 

I had thought of that, but still had hopes 
that the boat would be emptied and saved dnd 
brought back alongside before the schooner 
went down. 

“ And you, captain ? ” I said ; “ take the 
life-buoy yourself!” 

“ Start! ” he exclaimed. “ Don’t you see 
we are sinking ? ” 
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I lost no more precious moments, but ran for 
the life-buoy, released it from its fastenings, put 
my feet through it, and slipped it up under my 
arms. I gave one glance at the captain as his 
stumpy form disappeared over the schooner’s 
side, then threw the loosened coils of the buoy¬ 
line overboard, and jumped after it. 

In my excitement I did n’t much mind the 
shock of the immersion, although the water 
was very cold and I was unaccustomed to sea¬ 
bathing. I could swim a little, but I knew 
well that without, some support I could n’t have 
kept my head above the waves many minutes. 

What did I think about ? I can hardly tell. 
In that frightful crisis I suppose my past life 
should have flashed before my mind, and I 
ought to have thought of my friends at home; 
for I was well aware that, even with my life- 
preserver on, I might perish before I could be 
rescued. 

But, incredible as it may seem, some of my 
thoughts were facetious, and it is chiefly those 
that I remember. Whether I could read the 
name on the stem or not (it seems to me now 
that I could), I looked up to where it was, and 
said to myself, “The * Northern Light’ will soon 
be quenched! ” Then, “ Where was Moses 
when the light went out ? ” It was the jocu¬ 
larity of terrible excitement, something like 
Hamlet’s after the interview with his father’s 
ghost. 

It could hardly have lasted half a minute. 
Things were rushing to a climax faster than I 
can tell them. I had drifted a few yards away 
from the stem, and was paddling to increase 
the distance, when I discovered that the line 
attached to the life-buoy did not come free 
when I pulled at it. On the contrary, I was 
pulling myself back to the schooner. In short, 
the line had caught on something when I flung 
it over; it was spliced to the buoy, and I was 
in the buoy. As I continued pulling in one direc¬ 
tion, the schooner began pulling in the other— 
she was making her final, wallowing, gurgling 
plunge to the bottom drawing me down with her! 
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It was impossible to untie or break the line, 
though I might have cut it, even while I felt 
myself hauled rapidly after the wreck. I 
struggled frantically, and I believe I shrieked 
out, just as my head was going under: 

“A THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A JACK-KNIFE! ” 

How far down J was drawn I have n’t the 
slightest notion. It seemed to me a long w'ay; 
and what was probably but a few seconds of 
agony appeared many minutes. I remember a 
ringing in my head, and vivid flashes of light; 
then all at once there was nothing for me to 
struggle against, and I rose rapidly to the sur¬ 
face. I had succeeded in freeing myself from 
the buoy. 

Something was floating near. I grasped it. 
It was a ship’s fender. Then a boat bore down 
upon me, pulled by plashing oars; if I had n’t 
shrieked out, it might have passed over me. It 
was a boat from the steamer that had run us 
down. I was quickly pulled in over the gun¬ 
wale; and afterward the captain and all our 
crew were picked up from the foundering boat 
and other floating objects. 

The steamer was also injured by the collision, 
but not disabled; and we received the kindest 
treatment on board. The captain had strangely 
mistaken our distance when he attempted to 
cross our bows; we were much nearer than he 
supposed. She was a tramp steamer, but her 
owners were responsible; and as we were not in 
any way at fault, they had heavy damages to 
pay. I was told that if I put in a personal 
claim, it would be settled; but I never did. 

And as for Jake’s prediction, which was so 
singularly fulfilled ? I have related the circum¬ 
stances as I remember them, and am willing to 
leave the question of prophecy or coincidence 
to anybody’s unbiased judgment Some very 
strange things happen in this world of ours — 
things it is useless to argue much about; and 
this I regard as one of them. 

Oh! — well, yes; I reached home in time to 
get ready for the fall term, and completed my 
college course. 
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